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Sheriffs 
raise their 
voices for 
Trump 


Tough-talking county 
law officers’ rhetoric puts 
some residents on edge 


BY TIM CRAIG 


TITUSVILLE, FLA. — Sheriff 
Wayne Ivey was so anxious on 
election night last year that he 
secluded himself in his house and 
hooked up his iPad to a projection 
screen showing the electoral map. 

When a state was called for 
Donald Trump, Ivey shouted with 
relief. And by the end of the night, 
it had all sunk in: Voters not only 
elected Trump, they also had en- 
dorsed Ivey’s own brash, political- 
ly incorrect brand of conservative 
politics. 

“He doesn’t back down,’ said 
Ivey, the sheriff for Brevard Coun- 
ty, home to Cape Canaveral and 
middle-class beach destinations 
along Florida’s east coast. “He is 
not afraid to take a stance, and 
that is what we need right now.” 

With his red “Make America 
Great” hat prominently displayed 
in his office here in Titusville, Ivey 
is part of a wave of county sheriffs 
who feel emboldened by President 
Trump and his agenda, becoming 
vocal foot soldiers in the nation’s 
testy political and culture wars. 

From deep-blue states such as 
Massachusetts and New York to 
traditionally conservative strong- 
holds in the South and the Mid- 

SHERIFFS CONTINUED ON A2 


The love of 
his life was 
killed — then 
so was he 


Dating traps, set years 
and thousands of miles 
apart, claim two men 


BY MICHAEL E. MILLER 


To the hundreds of students 
who lined up outside the funeral 
home that April evening in 2010, 
Brian Betts had been a beloved 
Washington middle school princi- 
pal. A second father. An inspira- 
tion. 

“R.I.P. Mr. Betts,” said their 
shirts and hoodies. 

“Mr. Betts, We Love You,” read 
their signs. 

But to O’Neil McGean, who 
stood in the Pierce Funeral Home 
parking lot in Manassas, Va., grip- 
ping a friend’s hand and fighting 
back tears, Brian had been so 
much more. 

He had been the love of O’Neil’s 
life. 

They had met at a stoplight, 
O’Neil’s personality so boisterous 
it took him only a few seconds to 
make a lasting impression. Soon 
they bought a house together in 
Shaw, fixing it up in the evenings. 
They were inseparable for almost 
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THE CHILDREN’S WAR 


utside, the young men 
with guns were playing 
dominoes and drinking 
tea. Babacho Mama 
could hear them through 
the sheet-metal walls of his room. 

They had once been members of 
the same militia, a brigade of chil- 
dren with AK-47s. Now, Mama 
stood alone, sweating through his 
white T-shirt, a boy plucked from 
one of the world’s most brutal wars 
but not so sure he’d been saved. 

“Maybe I need to go back,” he 
said. “It’s better to die in combat 
than in hunger.” 

He was 16 now. Or 17 or 18 or 
19. He had spent much of his 
childhood lugging a rifle, and his 
age had become an approxima- 
tion, less relevant than his ability 
to fight. 


Rescued from conflict, 
boy soldiers in South Sudan 
weigh a return to the fight 


BY KEVIN SIEFF 
PIBOR, SOUTH SUDAN 


In 2015, during a lull in South 
Sudan’s civil war, Mama and 
1,774 other boys promised the 
United Nations that their lives as 
combatants had ended. They 
handed over their baggy military 
fatigues in choreographed cer- 
emonies that amounted to one of 
the largest releases of child sol- 
diers in recent history. 

‘Tm done with fighting” Mama 
told asocial worker after the release. 

“Back to learning,’ aid groups 
painted on anew primary schoolin 
Pibor. 

Two years later, the boys are re- 
turning to the battlefield. Develop- 
ment programs to help them have 
failed. The school barely functions. 

This was supposed to be the dec- 
ade when the world ended the use of 

SOLDIERS CONTINUED ON A8 


TOP: Former child soldier Babacho Mama heads to school in Pibor, South Sudan. When the school struggles to 
function and there’s little to eat, though, picking up a gun again is tempting. ABOVE: Patches from his militia days. 


Difficult 
decisions 
loom on 
tax cuts 


GOP PLANS DIFFER 
IN SENATE, HOUSE 


White House still bullish 
on passage by Christmas 


BY DAMIAN PALETTA 
AND JOHN WAGNER 


Congressional Republicans 
face critical decisions this week 
as they move within striking dis- 
tance on a major legislative pack- 
age to cut taxes, an achievement 
party leaders say is crucial to 
stabilizing the GOP’s recent polit- 
ical tailspin ahead of next year’s 
elections. 

The House plans to vote on a 
GOP tax bill by week’s end that 
would slash taxes for companies 
and overhaul the tax code for 
virtually every American family 
and individual. And the Senate 
Finance Committee expects to 
vote on its version of the package 
within the next few days. 

Stark differences between the 
House and Senate tax bills re- 
main unresolved, but there is 
enough overlap and — so far — 
muted intraparty resistance, 
making the White House increas- 
ingly optimistic that an agree- 
ment can come by Christmas, as 
President Trump has repeatedly 
promised. 

Enactment of the tax-cut pack- 
age would mark Trump’s first 
major legislative accomplish- 
ment at a time when his job 
approval rating has dropped to a 
record low for this point in a 
presidential tenure. 

Still, potential quagmires re- 
main. House and Senate Republi- 
cans risk colliding over whether 
Americans should be able to de- 
duct local property taxes from 
their federal taxable income. The 
House GOP bill would allow 
Americans to deduct up to 
$10,000 of those taxes from in- 
come as a way to placate com- 
plaints from conservatives in 
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BY PETER HOLLEY 
AND ELI ROSENBERG 


SUTHERLAND SPRINGS, TEX. — 
The sprawling white tent was 
already packed with hundreds of 
mourners Sunday, some of them 
spilling outside beneath an over- 
cast sky, by the time Frank Pome- 
roy, the pastor of First Baptist 
Church of Sutherland Springs, 
took to the stage. He stood in 
front of a wooden cross wrapped 
in holiday lights. 

At this moment a week earlier, 
with Pomeroy out of town, Devin 
Kelley entered the small white 
church and started shooting 
members of the pastor’s beloved 


congregation with an assault- 
style rifle. Twenty-six of them, 


Stephen Hope carries a cross to First Baptist Church of Sutherland Springs after services were held 
outdoors Sunday, a week after a gunman killed more than two dozen at the Texas worship site. 


‘Tragedy and testimony 


A week after 26 were killed at Sunday services, 
a Texas town turns to faith, and God, for answers 


including a pregnant woman’s 
unborn child, would die in the 
massacre. 

In a tent erected on a baseball 
field a few blocks away, Pomeroy 
was again preaching, this time to 
a far larger congregation made 
up of victims, their family mem- 
bers, locals and outsiders who 
arrived from around the region 
to show their support for this 
tiny, heartbroken town. 

“I know everyone who lost 
their life that day, some of which 
were my best friends, and my 
daughter,’ Pomeroy said, pausing 

TEXAS CONTINUED ON A4 


In the home, a history of rage 
The shooter’s former wife says that 
he once pulled a gun on her. A4 
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